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PREFACE. 



For one who, like myself, has written much verse, 
and hopes to write more, it is a very difficult task to 
determine upon the precise time when he is justified 
by good sense in offering first specimens of his work 
to the world. 



I have, however, determined upon publishing now, 
because I feel that, however scornfully I may look 
back upon these productions in fiiture years, I can 
never be entirely ashamed of them; that, however 
little credit they may bring me, they cannot,' as far as 
I can judge, lead me into either dishonour or ridicule ; 
and that they represent, for the most part, the best 



VI PREFACE. 

work of which I am capable at a time of life when 
any excellence to which a man may afterwards arrive 
is generally foreshadowed in his writings. 

So let them go to be weighed in the great scales 
of public opinion. Praise and blame will be alike 
useful and alike welcome, if dictated by a spirit of 
careful candour. 

W. COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
Feb. 2, 1865. 
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PROEM. 

Alas, and thrice alas, for him who said 
That Poetry, sweet Poetry, is dead, 
Fair daughter of the everlasting Truth, 
Who knows no taint of Time, but lives in changeless 
youth. 



Of Truth divine hath she her matchless hixthy 
Not that sad Fact, the child of fallen Earth ; 
There was no need before the falsehood came. 
Of that unlovely, mean, and melancholy name. 
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PROEM. 

Who said that she is dead 1 Too oft unseen, 
For times have passed, and Poets have not been. 
The Sun may rise without an eye to mark, 
But to the blind alone the glorious mom is dark. 

Not he who sees the Sunbeam maketh it, 

But it makes him to see. It is not fit 

For him whose eyes reflect no heavenly shine 

To say, " Men saw, but now is set the light divine. 

O seek again ! Thou hast no need to roam 
In fancied fields; there sits she in thy home. 
With hair of gold and eyes of amethyst. 
For all who seek to see, for all to hear who list. 

She will not leave thee, though by thee reviled, 
Cleaves to thy wife and stays to rock thy child. 
Chanting with voice melodious and sublime 
Songs of an awful love and life beyond all time. 



PROEM. 3 

Hast thou no home ? then roam through field and ford, 
And view her in the gardens of her Lord, 
Laughing in sunshine, smiling through the rain, 
And making every mom the old world young again. 

It is not yet too late ; release thine ear 
From the world's deafening din, and thou shalt hear. 
Fgrsake thy gold, thy lust, — whatever they be. 
Tear off thy selfish scales and thou again shalt see. 

Behold her rosy on the morning heights. 
See how she flashes in the noonday lights, 
How trembles in the mistiness of eve. 
And in her starry crown behold her and believe. 

O hear her, hear her, in the ceaseless sea. 

The grand old organ of Eternity, 

Pleading in long sweet whisper up the beach, 

" Hist ! I beseech thee, listen. Listen, I beseech." 

B 2 



4 PROEM. 

Or, when in Wrath's magnificent unrest, 

It roars with foaming mouth and angry crest, 

To the rich music pf the hollow wave. 

Singing her solemn hymns and rolling anthems grave. 

Poetry, sweet spirit, heaven-bom. 

That smiFst at hate and wilt not stoop to scorn ; 

1 hear thy voice, and would that I could sing 

The song, unearthly sweet, which thou art whispering. 

My voice would rise so wonderful and wild. 

That hoary Wisdom, like a litde child. 

Should listen with mute mouth and open eyes. 

And hold his charmed breath in solemn, still, surprise. 



A DREAM OF IDLENESS. 

Was it a dream, or was it not a dream ] 
My body was asleep and it was Night. 
My spirit was awake and it was Day, 
The Day divine, the glorious, golden Day. 

The lazy land was basking in the Sun, 
Drowned in an ecstacy of light and sound ; 
The happy birds were singing in the shade ; 
The cricket chirrupped in the heated field ; 
The air was quick with busy swarms of song ; 
And I, who saw and heard and loved it all. 
Felt all my senses faint for utter joy. 
Entranced I threw my limbs along the grass 
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And watched the blue-veird distance and the cloud. 

The one cloud, slowly melting in the sky. 

Lo, to me, as I lay alone and still, 

Came there a clear-toned voice that thriird through all 

V 

The thousand-voiced jubilee of song. 
Distinct and keen — yet so harmonious 
It seemed to me the keynote of the world. 

" Mortal," it spake (and thriird me as I heard. 
As sudden breezes thrill the idle trees), 
"What dost thou here?" and paused for my reply. 

I knew not how to answer, for I knew 
By the calm majesty of word and voice 
A spirit spake, with whom no common phrase 
Of light evasion would avail, no art 
Of fence be useful ; that of argument. 
My brightest blade, if falsely forged, would break 
Brittle upon the breastplate of his truth. 
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Therefore with caution thus I answered slow : 
I drink the beauty of the universe." 



(( 



" Drink on," replied the Voice, " thou doest well 
To fill thy soul at the eternal fount 
Of Beauty. Say then, wherefore ? for what end 1 
How urged 1 and what result in thee achieved?" 

Again with caution thus I answered slow : 
" As one compelled, yet not against his will, 
To take delight, yet conscious of an end 

« 

Beyond and worthier, though not forethought, 
I flung my limbs upon the shady sward 
And gazed upon the Summer in its power. 
Result I know not any, save my soul 
Is wrapt in wonder and is filled with love," 

" Thou hast not answered all, but 'tis enough," 
Replied the Voice. " By God's own hidden hand 
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Thy heart was moved to drink this pure delight, 

And gather strength of wonder and of love 

To nerve it for its struggle with the world. 

But know," and here the Voice with inner strength 

Intensely-gathered, but unchanged in tone, 

Proceeded, " they who drink incur a debt 

Of honour, are in honour bound to make 

Such restitution as their powers allow. 

This is the end foreshadowed to your soul ; 

And woe to you and all, who, with free hand, 

Unmindful of the Giver, with no thought 

Beyond the passing of an idle hour. 

Or pampering of mortal appetite. 

The treasure of the eternal treasure-house 

Pillage in wantonness. Behold it lies 

Open before your eyes, to leave or take ! 

Which would you 1 " 

Long I paused ere I replied 
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Out from the shadow of a mighty fear : 
" I cannot choose but take, nor would I leave 
What seemeth good for me and good for all, 
The gifts of God, by whom we are, who is 
Our Father, and who gives us what He wills 
Forerunning obligation. Must I leave 
This my first faith, and look upon His gifts — 
The very least of which I cannot pay — 
As gilded snares which tempt extravagance 
And certain ruin 1 " 



Calm replied the Voice, 
Godlike contrasting with my trembling heat : 
" Rightly thou judgest of the gifts of God 
As free, and infinite beyond the power 
Of man to reckon, let alone repay 
As man repays his brother ; but ^no gift 
Of God or man so free that it absolves 
From obligation of a Will to please 
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The giver, and the interest of thanks. 

Pay these and God will judge thy debt discharged." 

" Then am I free," said I, " for even now 
My heart is filled with gratitude to Him 
And beats to do His will" 



" So let it beat 
For ever," said the Voice with comfort kind, 
Yet added with severity. — " But know. 
The wish is flameless smoke without the Will ; 
And that the fiercest fire of ardour dies 
Unstrengthened by the constant breath of Faith, 
(That patient trust in world-beclouded truth,) 
Unsatisfied with fuel of good deeds, 
Or choked by self-indulgence. Take the gifts 
And use them, and in using show thy thanks, 
The one great offering, comprehending all, 
Thy duty as a brother to thy kind, 
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Thy duty as a creature to thy God." 

" How use," I urged, " the beauty of the world ; 
To what employment shall I turn the love 

m 

That fills my heart, the wonder that enthrals 
My eyes, the joy that brings these happy tears 1 " 

" Each gift of God bears seed within itself," 
Replied the Voice, " which in due season bears 
Its special fruit, or dwindles to a weed* 
Ay, even Love itself will pine away, 
Rotting in damp neglect, or careless thrown 
Upon a thankless soil ; but rightly nursed, 
Thy wonder soon shall grow to reverence. 
Thy strength to industry, thy joy to thanks. 
Thy learning into wisdom, and thy love 
To love, increasing ever more and more. 
Till here and there, where faults have flourished erst, 
Shall spring the little flower humility* 
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So use, or better 'twere that thou should'st live 
An ox's life, that works and sleeps, and leave 
The holy seed for wiser hands to sow, 
The heavenly cup for purer lips to drain. 
Come, I will show thee." 



And I rose and went. 
Willing, but led on by a stronger Will, 
Nor knew I, nor regarded I, the way ; 
But, lo ! I followed — ^and, lo ! I was there ! 

A grove half-lit, so closely did the boughs 
Of solemn cedar and of cypress sad. 
Of melancholy yew and sombre pine. 
Conspire against the sun which died beyond. 
And with the last beams of his angry eye 
Smote the huge darkness into golden dusk. 
Then soon, though not at once, did I perceive, 
Half-drowned in purple waves of hyacinth, 
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The body of a man — ^in death-like trance, 
With half-closed eyes and laige unwrinkled brow, 
And long limbs stretched in sheer abandonment ; 
A slow-legged beetle crawling in his hand, 
A swarm of busy flies about his ear. 

Then came again that calm, prophetic voice : 
" Behold this man, one even such as you. 
But greater, fit for a more vast employ ; 
One gifted with the rarer attributes 
Of man — the power to stand alone and sway 
Huge masses with the thunder of his voice ; 
The patience to endure ; the iron will. 
Indomitable, save by the slow fire 
Of sensuous inexertion ; sight to see, 
And quick-fingered dexterity to seize, 
The silver thread of truth, and rescue it 
Unbroken from the curst machinery 
Of human superstition ; — one to whom 
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Nor riches, strength, nor knowledge was denied : 
But who within the gamer of his brain 
Has let the harvest moulder and decay 

Which might have fed and strengthened half the world- 

Who, rolling in a wealthy waste of thought, 

Who, lapt in philosophic indolence, 

Weaves mighty plans and lays foundations deep 

For some great city he shall never build ; — 

Behold this man, behold, I say, and weep. 

For 'tis the saddest sight in all the world.*' 

The hum of insects filled the drowsy air, 
And overhead the forest slowly swayed 
As though it rocked an infant in its arms ; 
While from the thicket dense the nightingales 
Warbled their first low melancholy notes, 
And paused as if to sigh before they sang. 

I heard my heart awhile, but suddenly 
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Became aware that with its beating death 
A melancholy murmur filled with words 
Mixed, sweetly, slowly oozing from the lips 
Of him who moveless lay among the leaves, 
Languid but firm, scarce audible, but fired 
With unexcited ardour, like dull flame. 



" Courage^ brave hearts^ your strength is in your cause. 
Think not oflife^ or deaths or wifcj or childy 
But smite ye^ as one thousand-handed man^ 
One-impulsed. Onward I Smite — and stride — and smite. 
Break down the host like grass and trample it. 
Swim for the breach where der the battle waves 
TTie star-lit forms of Liberty and Truth 
Like ccUm-eyed beacons light the stormy path^ 
Beckon with smiles and tell of Peace beyond. 
A moments struggle and the fort is ours! 
See, I go first ; follow me with despair^ 
With brave despair and wild hope unforlom^' 
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His words increased in passion towards the close, 
And his dull eyes flashed out as sudden stars, 
As with a shout he leapt to his feet and stood 
Erect, one arm aloft as if to strike, 
In attitude and presence like a god. 
One moment stayed he thus ; then, as a bow 
Suddenly unstrung, fell, a lifeless length. 
He slept, or seemed to sleep. My heart beat high 
With hopeful pity for him as he lay 
A ruin grand, a wreck magnificent 
Of all but what he was. My soul took fire 
With gazing on the embers of the man. 
And undertook rash championship. The words 
Were on my lips, but perished as they rose, 
Arrested by the Voice, which bid me list 
In silence, and the dreamer spake again : 

" Ohy there is nothing positive in life. 
We steer by stars which fail us in our need 
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To lands we never dreamed of when we sailed. 
O miserable uncertainty^ to toil 
And see thepainftd labour of a life 
Outraged by use unworthy ; see the shaft 
We pointed to a hait^s breadth^ miss the mark, 
Caught by a passing breath ; the sword we forged 
Turn its ungrateful edge against our cause. 
Oh, happy they who die with some vast work 
Half done, with all the purple bloom of hope 
Still fresh upon their hearts, nor live to see 
The fell diversity of aim and end 
Attending noble efforts, — know what 'tis 
To be so strong and yet so powerless. 

" Oh, would that I were somewhat more than man, 
That I might rise above the world and fling 
My splendid wings abroad, whose influence 
Should strike like sunbeams all athwart the world. 
And clear away the selfish mists that hide 
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Eternal Truth and Beauty from meris eyes. 
Then would I rise and soar and sing ofPeacey 
And at the sounds the ranks for battle set 
Should check the onsets and the eager maich 
Drop harmless from the soldier's charmed hand, 
And the grim guns should hold their noisome breath. 
Then would I change my note, and with a voice 
That e'en the deaf shotdd hear, from my high place 
Fd sound the trump of duty in man's ear, 
Of Love, and work, and noble Fellowship, 
Till Vice should clothe itself and work for bread. 
Till Luxury should show a homy hand, 
Till Idleness should follow at the plough. 
And men should cease to work for selfish ends. 
And labour solely for the common good^ 

Again he rose, sudden, erect and tall. 
In attitude and presence like a god. 
With wide-spread aims, as though he soared on wings. 
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One moment stayed he thus ; then, as a bow 
Suddenly unstrung, fell, a lifeless length- 

" Ofaoiy^ he murmured, sighing pitiably, 
" To yearn beyond thy staie^ and think it scorn 
To labour for another's unknown end; 
TTiat other — God! and dream that thou within 
The little compass of a creatures plan. 
However rounded in completion small^ 
Behold a nobler office for thy strength. 
Bow down thy neck in silence and resign 
Thy labour without fear into the hand 
Of Him who only knows for what it is ; 
Nor seek to peer through those long rooms that lie 
Betwixt us and the chamber where He sits 
Perfecting the result, and be content 
To see thy one small wheel for ever turn 
K^nowing thyself the engine of His Will^ 
The motive of divine machinery, 

c 2 
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The strong beginning of an unknown good. 

" So will I thank God for the noble gifts 
Entrusted to my charge^ — the Poet's hearty 
The power ofwordsy the Philosophic brain. 
O God^ I pray it be not yet too late I 

" A Poefs work / what nobler than to be 
The Herald of the land, with trumpet voice 
To challenge all the world to mighty deeds ; 
The Minstrel singing of Eternal Love 
And endless Beauty underlying all, 
And raising round his crystal Jets of song 
Imperishable grots of greenery, 
For weary men to rest their heated eyes ; 
And last, the Master Spirit of the Age 
To speak the sense collective, and to carve 
A modem channel for the modern thought, 
Release its bound expression, and collect 
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T7i£ scattered streams that bleed its strength away. 
This is my work, and this work will I do 
In true humility. To-morrow mom 
I will begin, I can no longer wait 
To-morrowP 



Slipped his head from off his arm 
With mellow crush among the purple waves, 
And still " To-morrow " lisped he in his sleep, 
While from without the darkness slowly closed 
In ever-narrowing circle \ from his hand 
The slow-legged beetle rose with a hum, the flies 
Ceased begging, and the nightingale outbroke 
In unconstrained sadness. Then I saw, 
And naarvelled much to see at that late hour. 
An adder slowly sliding through the leaves. 
And now it turned a little up the bank, 
And now it stayed and poised its glittering head 
And shook its tongue, and then it glided on, 
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Determinedly malicious, cruel, sleek, — 
On, on, and ever neared the sleeping man. 
I thought it passed, when, as I breathed again. 
It wound its gentle tail around his arm, 
Threw body into neck, and o'er his head 
I saw two eyes flash, and a forked tongue. 
Then — suddenly unspelled — I leapt to seize 
The villain by the throat 

And, lo ! I lay 
With God's Sun streaming on me in my bed. 
And I arose to work, and weep, and pray. 



LOVFS LEARNING. 

My Love hath cast aside all fear, 

It is not Love the more, 

But thou art dearer, nearer, than before, 
And each sweet meeting draws us still more near. 

Betwixt us knowledge worketh change. 

Thy once unfathom'd eyes 

Have yielded up their simple mysteries, 
And thy sweet smile is now no longer strange. 

All is familiar now. Thy face 

Is as a living book 

Well-conn'd, translated to the subtlest look : 
It cannot open but I know the place. 
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A pleasant lesson, learnt by heart : 
Thou canst not turn thy head, 
Before the movement is interpreted 

With all the pleasure of a practised art. 

AH old, yet ever new, all known. 
Dearer for knowledge. Thou 
Art mine alone from foot to brow, 

From foot to brow my own, my very own. 

truth that never can be trite ! 

Who wearies of the sun ? 

And thy strong course as yet hath but begun 

1 feel its beauty broaden as I write. 



TWIN-GROWTH. 

I WOULD not wish thee other than thou art ; 
I love thee, love, so well in every part, 

ft 

That had I power to change thee 

In form or face or mind, 

I could not find 
The heart to re-arrange thee. 

For we were made to suit each other, sweet, 
Apart, uneven, but when join'd, complete. 
With powers and failings matching 
In each as strictly well 
As in some shell 
The sharp teeth interlatching. 
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And so I would not have thee change, for fear 
The valves might ope and gape a little, dear. 
But we are like the weather 
A-changing every day, 
And so I pray 
That we may change together — 



Change like twin shells, that nothing can estrange, 
But ever changing never feel a change : 
So grow for one another 
That each may aye present 
The complement 
That doth fulfil the other. 



OUR ROSETREE. 

I. 

A SEED we found, my love and I, 

So small it could scarcely be seen by the eye. 

But we tended it most carefully. 

We grounded it deep in our hopes and fears, 
We watered it morning and evening with tears, 

Until it grew strong and high. 



2. 

Oh ! strong and high up-throve our plant, 
And feathery sprays threw out aslant. 

Till it grew to a little tree. 
But little we knew of flowers we two. 
And oft we wondered as it grew 
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What the name of it could be. 
We asked not each other, but pondered apart, 

And waited patiently. 
But oh ! fiill soon I said in my heart, 

" By the shape of the leaf it should be a rose. 
But who knows, who knows, 
Better wait till it blows." 



The more we watched it the more it grew, 
Till I felt that the hope of my heart was true ; 
And one eve, soft-sighing and tender-eyed, 
A breath blew the tremulous branches aside. 
It blew them aside, the soft sweet air. 
And we saw a bright bud blushing there ; 
And e*en as we saw it it burst into bloom, 
And fiird the eve with a rich perfume. 
And our eyes were dim with a silvery mist 
As we hurriedly whispered " A rose," and kiss'd. 
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A Rose, a Rose, we whispered both. 

But we were smit with wonderment 
To see this strange and glorious growth 

And drink the rapturous scent. 
But still it grew, and grew, and grew, 
And buds innumerous burst anew 

And blossom'd to the sky ; 
Yet still it rose and flowered apace. 
Until we cried, " It fills all space ! " 

In breathless ecstasy. 



5. 
We watch'd it grow with joyful awe. 

" Now must it stop," we said ; 
But still it rose up evermore 

And broadened overhead, 
Until we scarce could bear the sense 

Of growing ecstasy intense. 
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6. 

" Stay, or we die ! " we gasped, but yet 

It blossomed out afresh, 
Till the moon above was caught in its net 

And the stars in its tangled mesh, — 
Till the moon and the stars were blotted out, 

And yet the air was bright ; 
For the tree was budding around and about. 

And every rose was Light — 
Light bursting out awide and far, 

A meteor every one. 
With all the sweetness of a star 

And the grandeur of the Sun. 



And (lays roll on and still it grows. 

And still soft light each rosebloom throws, 

And the little seed is a giant grove, 

Fiird with the perfume and lamps of Love. 
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And we wonder no more as we watch it increase, 
For on us has fallen the mantle of Peace, 

And we bask in the glorious light ; 
And we know that it shall never cease, 

For Love is infinite. 



SONNET. 



TO* THE NIGHT. 



Deserted Queen ! sublime in thy distress, 

For ever in fruitless chase around the earth 

Following thy cruel lord. No selfish mirth 

Of mine shall vex thy solitariness. 

O patient bride, in thy pure bridal dress — 

For ever waiting in a living death. 

O spiteless maid ! that with each blighted breath 

Blessest all lovers, thyself loverless. 

They call thee cold — ^too little skiird to trace 

In those bright tears that strike across thy face 

(Thinking some jewel shaken from thy hair) 

The unbidden outbursts of a sleepless fire, 

Or in that feigned absence of desire 

A godlike hopelessness which scorns despair. 



WAITING.* 

Long lines of white divide my raven hair, 

The first approach of gradual decay; 

Those glossy curls with which he loved to play 
In that far time when I was young and fair. 

And am I not still fair ? They tell me so. 
What though the colour from my cheek took flight 
Upon that awful, well-remembered night, 

When first I heard that he I loved lay low ! 



* Reprinted from " Temple Bar." 

D 
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O God, the sense of dumb bewilderment, 

Of utter desolation every-where ! 

'Twas morning ere my lips were fit for prayer, 
Months ere I felt my sorrow Heaven-sent 

But peace has come. My heart is almost light. 
And many think that time has cured the wound; 
As he, who with his eyes upon the ground 

And halting accents, woo'd me yesternight 

Oh, 'twas not thus that thou wert wont to woo. 
With weak words struggling with a weaker sense, 
But with a noble flood of eloquence. 

And honest eyes that look'd me through and through. 

He thought I had forgot thee. O my love ! 
What knew he of the dew that drops unseen. 
And keeps thy tender memory fresh and green, 

Until that day when we shall meet above ? 
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What knew he of the vows that make my life 
A long sad secret, ne'er to be reveal'd — 
A fast-closed casket with thy signet seal'd — 

A widowhood ere yet I am a wife 1 

Each day I live again our last adieu, 

The long-drawn sighs, the kisses, and the tears, 
The hopes — ^the giant hopes, the little fears, 

Of that last evening underneath the yew. 

And when, .at last, thou ask'dst beneath thy breath 
If I would wait a maiden for thy sake ; 
And, conscious of the answer I must make, 

Smiled, ere I whispered " Yes, O love, till death ! " 



Did I not sicken with a sudden fright, 

That it might be as even it has been ? 

Did I not clasp thy neck my arms between, 
Lest some rude power should wrest thee from my sight ? 
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And I have waited — ^and I still will wait 
(For Hope is infinite and Merqr wide), 
Till kindly Death restore to thee thy bride, 

And my lone heart no more be desolate. 

Oh, the long bliss of that Eternity, 
To hear thy voice, which thrills me like a touch- 

God, forgive me if I think too much 
Of meeting him instead of meeting Thee. 

And yet I will not wish my watch to end ; 

1 have the cheerful faces of the poor, 
That seem to brighten as I pass their door ; 

I have thy brother's orphan-babe to tend. 

Dear child ! last evening at the old, old place 
I saw him watch me as I stayed behind, 
And, as I kiss'd the letters in the rind, 

I felt a blush rise hot into my face. 
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He calls me mother, too ; and I have seen 
At times so strange a likeness, Love, to thee. 
That I have drawn him closer unto me, 

And wept to think of that which might have been. 

Wait then, O heart ; — again the morning sun 

Slow through the vanquished mists his pathway wins; 
Again, once more, my round of life begins. 

Thank God that I can say, " Thy will be done." 



THE LADY MAY. 



A BALLAD. 



DAY THE FIRST. 



1. 

Lord Ronald rode a gallant steed, 

(Lord Ronald of the Mount,) 
His firm foot crush'd the sturdy reed 
Which grew beside the fount. 



II. 

Lord Ronald slacked his jewell'd rein 
To let the proud beast drink ; 

And, lo, he heard a voice in pain 
Sobbing beside the brink : 



(( 
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m. 

Ay me, ay me, diat I siiould be 
So lovely and so lone ; " 
Then spnmg Lord Ronald ^leedily 
From off his chaiger roan. 



IV. 

With stalwart strides he nears the mound 
Where sits the weeping maid, 

All on the daisy-spotted ground, 
In russet garb arrayed. 



V. 

Her face upraised in tender fright 

Was beautiful to see, 
It was so fair, so sweet, so white, 

And blush'd so rosily. 
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VI. 

Oh, then the Knight was wonder-smit 
To see the maiden there. 

The lonely place where she did sit. 
And her bright golden hair. 



VII. 

That, half controll'd against its will, 
Broke o*er her mantle dnsk. 

As in the spring the daffodil 
Breaks from its sombre husk. 



VIII, 

" O lady fair, whoe'er thou art. 
Thy wrongs will I redress ; 

Unload to me thy heavy heart. 
And tell me thy distress." 



THE LADY MAT. 4I 



'' No lady I — I am the maid 
Who serve die Lady May, 

And from the castle hi have stray d, 
Alas ! and lost my way." 



'' Fear not," then quoth the stalwart Knight, 

" No further shalt thou roam ; 
Two days and then shall glad thy sight, 

The turrets of thy home. 



XI. 

" I seek the castle of the Count, 

To wed his only child ; 
I am Lord Ronald of the Mount ! " 

He said, and proudly smiled. 
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XII. 

Then at his call the charger came, 
They mounted ; like the wind 

They flew, and like a yellow flame 
Her hair streamed out behind. 



XIII. 

On like the wind they sped until 
The clouds were rosy-red. 

And the white stars began to fill 
The empty sky overhead. 



XIV. 

And then he slacked the rein, and she 
Leapt nimbly to the ground, 

And plucked soft berries from the tree, 
And dainty cresses found. 
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XV. 

Full soon she made his heart to stir, 

As hurrying here and there, 
As light as fairy gossamer, 

She pluck'd the berries rare, 
Until he feared to look at her. 

She was so wondrous fair. 



XVI. 

She meekly brought broad leaves and laid 

The banquet on the sward. 
And tended him as lowly maid 

Would wait upon her lord ; 



XVII, 

And then beside his armfed feet 
She stooped with pretty grace, 

And humbly there did take her seat. 
Nor look'd up at his face. 
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XVIII. 

" *Tis Strange," she munniir'd low and soft, 

•" Thy face I ne'er did see ; 
IVe seen my lad/s lovers oft, 

But never yet saw thee." 

XIX. 

" Our fathers for us plighted troth 

The hour we saw the day, 
And I have pledged my knightly oath 

To wed with Lady May." 



XX. 

Then closed their weary eyes, o'ercrept 
With mist of coming dreams, 

Nor moved they hand nor foot but slept 
Until the morning's gleams. 
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DAY THE SECOND. 
I. 

Next mom at call the good steed came, 
They mounted ; like the wind 

They flew, and like a yellow flame 
Her hair flew out behind. 



n. 
Nor stopped they till the fiery noon 
Did heat Lord Ronald's blood ; 
. And loud he thanked the Lord, who soon * 
Did bring them to a wood. 
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III. 

And as they sate within the wood 

Ahd ate their sylvan meal, 
Then thought Lord Ronald, " By the Rood, 

The pangs of love I feel." 



IV. 

And said she to him tenderly. 
Low-whispering in his ear, 

" 'Tis sad to think my enemy 
Must be to thee so dear. 



V. 

" For false and proud is Lady May, 
Who drave me forth with scorn ; 

'Twas thus it chanced I lost my way, 
So hapless and forlorn." 
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VI. 

Lord Ronald leapt upon his feet, 
And sternly cried, " Forbear J 

I am her Knight, it is not meet 
For me such words to hear." 



VII. 

Then rode they on, nor rested till 
The sun was red and low. 

And the cool moon above the hill 
Peered out, as pale as snow. 



VIII. 

Full twenty leagues he rode that day, 

Despite his heated arms. 
For he was very loath to stay 

And face that maiden's charms. 
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IX. 

Lord Ronald flung him on the ground, 
For he was over-wrought, 

And straightway fell into a swound 
Beyond all power of thought 



X. 

Then she from off his heated head 
His heavy helmet took, 

And poured upon his forehead red 
Cool water from the brook. 



XL 

And when again, all weak and faint, 

He oped his weary eyne, 
She seem'd to him some kneeling saint, 

With a flask of sacred wine ; 
For in her hand was a vessel quaint, 

Fiird high with liquor fine. 
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XII. 

He drank, and with th' unwonted flood 

His brain began to reel, 
And swore he loudly, " By the Rood, 

The pangs of love I feel." 



XIII. 

Then spake she to him, " O my lord, 

I love thee as my soul ; 
Wilt thou permit a dead man's word 

Thy fanqr to control ? 



XIV. 

" Not knowing thee, the Lady May 
For thee will never pine ; 

There's one she meeteth every day 
She worships as divine. 
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XV. 

'* And thou art all in all to me, 
My colour, heat, and life ; 

Though humble, and of low degree, 
I'll prove a noble wife. 



xvr. 

" I cannot bid my passion sleep. 

If thou thy love deny ; 
My heart must leap one last wild leap, 

And lay it down to die." 



xvir. 

Then rose Lord Ronald hurriedly, 
As smit with sudden pain, 

And straight and far alone strode he 
Across the level plain. 



THE LADY MAY. 
XVIII. 

And when the evening breeze did toss 

The mallows in the field, 
He knelt him down before the cross 

Emblazoned on his shield. 



XIX. 

And in the stillness kneeling there, 

Full fervently he pra/d. 
That Lady May might prove as fair 

As was that other maid. 



XX. 

That he might ne*er repent his troths 

Nor curse the fatal day 
Wherein he gave his knightly oath 

To wed with Lady May. 
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DAY THE THIRD. 
I. 

With eyes in heavy slumber seal'd 
The weary Knight slept on, 

Slept with his head upon his shield 
Until the high sun shone. 



II. 
Still slept he on till noon was past, 

Sunk in his slumber deep, 
Until a trumpet's brazen blast 

Aroiused him from his sleep. 



THE LATT KAT. 



C'O' 



He gsxsd zncnd- ain-i wli szr 

Dii aZ bis senses £1!. 
A marvel- dos visog met his eyes. 

That fix'd and held them sdlL 



rr. 

A summer sky without a cloud. 

And lists in bright array. 
In distance set amongst a crowd 

Of knights and ladies gay. 



V. 

Thrice did Lord Ronald shut his e'en. 
As one who thinks he dreams, 

And thrice again returned the scene 
In bright bewildering gleams. 
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VI. 

Then leapt Lord Ronald on his feet, 
And shouted to his steed ; 

And mounting quickly to his seat, 
Galloped the plain with speed. 



vri. 

" What means," he cried, " this gallant crowd, 

These lists in bright array ? " 
" A joust ! " replied a voice aloud, 

." The Queen is Lady May. 



VIII. 

" At early mom the lists were set, * 
And still he doth not come, 

The sun declineth fast, and yet 
The distant plain is dumb. 



^.T 
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IX. 

" Three knights stand ready to engage 

The knight of Lady May, 
But neither knight, nor squire, nor page, 

Has crossed the plain to-day." 



X. 

" Her Knight am I," he proudly cried, 

And to the lists he rode. 
While shouts arose on every side. 

And bright each fair cheek glow'd. 
To see his form so high and wide 

And the charger he bestrode. 



XI. 

Nor left nor right he glanced for fear. 

But drew his visor down. 
For very fear he might see near 

That maid in russet gown. 
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XII. 

Thrice to the shock his good steed prest, 
Thrice cried he, " Lady May ! " 

And thrice he put his lance in rest, 
And bore a knight away. 



XIII. 

With trembling knees and heart that beat. 

And still unlifted eyes, 
He knelt before the Queen's high seat, 

To take the champion's prize. 



XIV. 

" O tried and worthy found !*' A voice 

Like music on his ear 
Fell softly. " Look up and rejoice, 

And cast away thy fear. 
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XV. 

" I would not wed with one unknown, 

But will I wed with thee, 
And ever prize that humble gown. 

That made thee known to me." 



XVI. 

He raised his eyes, and tall and slim, 

In queenly garb array'd. 
Bent like a rainbow over him. 

Beheld — the lowly maid ! 



XVII. 

Oh quickly then they seal'd their troth, 

And ever blest the day 
On which he pledged his knightly oath 

To wed with Lady May. 



FRIENDSHIP.* 

I FEEL the more, the more I know, 
That Friendship is a thing apart, 
A mute assurance of the heart, 

A faith, that little cares for show. 



A sympathy of soul and soul. 

Which feel themselves, in spite of birth 
And all the petty castes of Earth, 

Two parts of one Eternal whole. 

• * It seems scarcely necessary to acknowledge how entirely these verses 
owe their being to "In Memoriam." 
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That asks no change, if undeceived, 
And shuns to court tlie vulgar eye, 
Contented in obscurity, 

If it believes and be believed. 



A lamp, that needs but little oil, 
But is with its own burning fed ; 
A virgin stream, that will not wed 

Nor mix itself with earthly soil. 

A beauty, that no tongue can tell, 
That underlies our common dust, 
As, bright beneath the rough-ribb'd crust, 

Glistens the glory of the shell. 

Felt in the pressure of a hand. 

Though face and voice be stem the while ; 

Sent in the message of a smile. 
That only two can understand. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

How sad for him that this hath known 
In one with rarest virtues graced, 
Close-link'd by kindred ties, or taste, 

Once more to feel himself alone. 



A pang that brooketh no relief, 

Save that from sad remembrance wrung- 
Sorrow that poets oft have sung 

In true nobility of grief. 

That sweeter far than comfort is, 
A sacred relic, closely clutched ; 
A wound, too tender to be touched 

By any stranger hand than his. 

O Friendship ! all too mean a name 
For something holier than Will, 
That keeps itself unspotted still. 

And purely flows through Sin and Shame. 



FRIENDSHIP. 6 . 

'Tis only when soft Passion lends 

A brighter heat, a flame as pure, 

It claims its true nomenclature, 
And into Love the loveliest blends. 



64 AUTUMN. 

Nor did the season harshly suit ; 

Love cast her gaudy leaves away, 
" A legacy of rich decay," 

The essence of the future fruit. 



THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 

With three great snorts of strength, 

Stretching my mighty length, 
Like some long dragon gathering his coil, 

Out from the glare of gas. 

Into the night I pass, 
And slowly settle to Titanic toil. 

Little I know or care 

What be the load I bear, 
Why thus compeird, I seek not to divine ; 

At man's command I stir, 

I his stem messenger ! 
Does he his duty well as I do mine ? 



66 THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 

Straight on my silent road, 

Flank'd by no man's abode, 
No foe I parley with, no friend I greet ; 

On like a bolt I fly 

Under the starry sky, 
Scorning the current of the sluggish street 

On from the South to North, 

On from the Thames to Forth, 

On— like a comet — on, unceasingly ; 

Faster and faster yet, 

On — ^where far boughs of jet 
Stretch their wild woof against the pearly sky. 

Faster and faster still — 

Dive I through rock and hill. 
Starting the echoes with my shrill alarms; 

Swiftly I curve and bend ; 

While, like an eager friend. 
The distance runs to clasp me in its arms. 
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Ne'er from my path I swerve, 

Rattling around a curve, 
Not vainly trusting to my trusty bars ; 

On through the hollow night. 

While or to left or right 
A city glistens like a clump of stars. 

On through the night I steer ; 

Never a sound I hear, 
Save the strong beating of my steady stroke — 

Save when the circling owl 

Hoots, or the screaming fowl 
Rise from the marshes like a sudden smoke. • 

Now o'er a gulf I go ; 
Dark is the depth below. 
Smites the slant beam the shoulder of the height — 
Now through a lane of trees — 
Past sleeping villages, 

Their white walls whiter in the silver light. 
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Now, though the night be fair, 

Little I reck or care, 
Bandy with storms, and with the tempests jest ; 

Little I care or know 

What winds may rage or blow, 
But charge the whirlwind with a dauntless breast. 

Now — through the level plain, 

While like a mighty mane 
Stretches my endless breath in cloudy miles ; 

Now — o'er a dull lagoon, 

While the broad-beambd moon 
Lighfe up its sadness into sickly smiles. 

Oh, 'tis a race sublime ! 

I, neck-and-neck with Time, — 
I, with my thews of iron and heart of fire, — 

Run without pause for breath. 

While all the earth beneath 
Shakes with the shocks of my tremendous ire ! 
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On — till the race be won, 

On — till the coming sun 
Blinds moon and stars with his excessive light ; 

On — till the earth be green, 

Ancl the first lark be seen, 
Shaking away with songs the dews of night. 

Sudden my speed I slack — 

Sudden all force I lack — 
Without a struggle yield I up my breath ; 

Numb'd are my thews of steel, 

Wearily rolls each wheel. 
My heart cools slowly to the sleep of death. 

Why for so brief a length 

Dower'd with such mighty strength 1 

m 

Man is my God — I seek not to divine ; 

At his command I stir, 

I, his stem messenger ; — 
Does he his duty well as I do mine ! 



SONNET.^ 



ASPROMONTE. 



Champion of Freedom, Garibaldi, hail I 
Conquered, but unashamed, thy noble face 
May pale with grief, but never with disgrace. 
High aims are but suspended when they fail ; 
Refresh'd with sleep, they rise, and then prevail. 
So Wickliffe's purpose slept and gathered strength 
Through that dark night of struggles, till at length 
Luther arose and made the Popedom pale. 
So not at once shall Italy be free ; 
But, and ere long perchance, a time shall come, 
When, from the White Alps to the purple sea, 
Thy land shall murmur with a joyous hum 
Of Liberty. Then men shall think of thee, 
And crown thy statue in the streets of Rome. 

• Reprinted from "Temple Bar." 



SONNET. 

TO GARIBALDI, 

On his arrival in England, April zx, X864. 

Welcome, by Pity wounded in the fight. 
What sword had greater glory in its sheath — 
What brow lay lighter 'neath a laurel wreath 
Ever, than thine, brave warrior, to-night ! 
Thou seem*st to us some old chivalric knight, 
Of high-souUd ardour and pure enterprise, 
Reborn to raise our dimly-burning eyes 
And kindle them anew with noble light 
We wish to see thee, whom we gave our love 
Unseen, and seal it with the clear-cut seal 
Of vision. We are curious without guile. 
In faith undoubting we are fain to prove 
The honest magic of thy voice, and feel 
The half-divine persuasion of thy smile. 



LOVE AND DEATH. 

I. 

Now Love and Hope pour summer thro' our veins, 
And to live seems a grand and glorious lot ; 

Our joys do more than compensate our pains, 
And Heaven, for which we hope, we envy not. 

And rightly ; not being made of spirit alone, 
But also of the Earth to live thereon, 

And love it, and to labour, nor to groan 
For higher life until our work be done. 

'Tis warmer on the grass than underneath. 
And flesh and blood is lovelier than a skull ; 

We were not made to fall in love with Death, 
Or God had surely made him beautiful. 
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Nor fear him ; though he storm with shot and shell, 
He taketh but our earthworks when we die ; 

Man, looking from the strong soul's citadel, 
Can laugh to scom his baffled battery. 

Yet hath he power to shake the stoutest heart 
When he its chosen comrades doth remove ; 

Of us he seizeth but the baser part, 
But oh ! he takes the all of those we love. 



So could I view thy loss with equal mind, 
Would he but leave one little share to me ; 

But it were terrible to be left behind 
With th^ cold phantom of a memory. 

Nor could I count it bliss to pass away 
And leave thee lonely, wrecked and sorrow-tost ; 

Though high heaven oped its golden doors to-day, 
'Twere hard to enter in at thy dear cost. 
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So may we live, till Age brings cooler blood 
And calmer thoughts, to love, to work, to ptay, 

Until, too weak to stem the rising flood. 
One feeble wave shall wash us both away. 
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II. 

I HOLD, tho* tempted oft to unbelief, 
That there is nothing rash or undfesign'd, 
That method rules the rushing of the wind. 

And purpose guides the idly-trundled leaf : 

That whatsoe'er may hap to me or mine, 

Whether that we should laugh or we should weep, 
Is duly ordered, and prejudged to keep 

The harmony of one profound design. 

A strict horizon hems our little sight, 
But wide enough for us to see and know, 
Not only just but tender is the blow 

That drives the world thro'* darkness into night 
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They are no cruel, careless, frosts that spoil 
The pretty promise of a happy spring. 
Nor lost the labour of the blossoming, 

Though no rich apples crown the summer^s toil. 

We think it good to live, it is our prime. 
It may be good to die. Let us not fear 
That Death which may be far or may be near. 

Knowing we shall not die before the time. 



\ 



LOVE'S GAIN. 

Unled by will of thine or mine our lives to union 

moved, 
Stirred by strong powers more wise than ours, we met, 

we saw, we loved. 

From eye to eye, we knew not when, nor then we 

knew the why. 
Of purer fire than mere desire, flashed our first 

sympathy. 

And when to speak, by slow degrees, our doubtful 
hearts were led. 

We found each day, with dear delay, some look inter- 
preted, 



/ 
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Until delay became too dear and words became too 

small, 
When a little touch discovered much, and a kiss 

discovered alL 



Not then we knew, but now we know, that each had 

need of aid, 
The maiden from the youth and the young man from 

the maid, 

Had strength that pined for lack of use, and love for 

want of scope. 
Had need of some support on Earth to train the 

Heavenward hope. 

Of some kind ever-watchful hand the fainting soul to 

feed. 
To bind the frequent wounds of life and stanch them 

when they bleed. 
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And we have met and we have loved and we have 

plighted troth, 
And at the word our souls have stirr'd as though they 

leapt from sloth, 

Leapt up all arm'd with armour new, each stronger 

for the strife. 
The waiting and the watching and the weariness of life. 

A man and woman sudden-sprung out from the girl 

and boy. 
With hearts that yearn for the worUs work and scorn 

a vain employ. 
With longer patience to endure and larger powers for 

joy. 

All this is done, and what remains we may not dare to 

say, 
But it is sweet, and it is meet, and right for us to pray, 



8o love's gain. 

That we may live and love and toil through Life's 

accustomed length, 
With same desires and even hopes and duly-blended 

strength. 

Lover and lover, husband, wife, and ever friend and 

friend, 
With twin-wills welded into one to serve a noble end. 



And sweeter still it is to know, that whatsoe'er shall 

be. 
We are nobler for our loving, wiser for sympathy. 

Stronger for trust, for trust is strength, and strength 

for evermore. 
That we have reach'd a rarer clime than e'er we 

breathed before, 
A land whence none can e'er depart when once he 

touch the shore. 



JOHN STARKIE, SOLICITOR. 

I. 

Of sons, which china and which delf, 
How seldom knows the mother ! 

Tis hard enough to know oheself, 
And harder still — another. 



In love so oft is judgment lost, 
And hate such bias lends, 

I know not who misjudge us most, 
Our enemies or friends. 
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A Stranger oft a glance may fling. 
And know us false or true ; 

But Truth, though 'tis a mighty thing, 
Is neither I nor yom 

Incrust with all the growths of life, 
Use, Labour, Circumstance, 

We are well arm'd for worldly strife, 
And proof against a glance. 

The savage bears his character 
Stamped boldly on his face ; 

But we have learnt how to veneer 
Brutality with grace. 

Neat artificial grafts supply 
Our branches and our fruit ; 

And who would solve our mystery 
Must dig down to the root 
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n. 

If this of most be true, 'tis true 

And doubly true of me, 
Whose roots are plunged down deep from view, 

Whose blossom none may see. 

A gnarled trunk, all seam'd and crost, 

Of hard and knotted grain ; 
Whose hopes were bitten by one frost, 

And never grew again. 

Nor grew, nor died— the sap returned 

And gathered in the roots ; 
And though in Spring no more it bum'd, 

Ambitious of green shoots, 

o J 
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Yet, east and west, and north and south. 

Refreshed with rain and dew. 
The roots sent slender saplings forth. 

And none knew whence they grew. 

How could they know ? — I blame not them ; 

They judge by what they see ; 
They only see the rough old stem, 

And this they take for me. 

How can they tell how I have strived 

To keep my real life 
Pure as the life I would have lived 

If she had been my wife 1 

They think a lawyer thus must act, 

And thus he scarcely can. 
But they, methinks, forget the fact 

That he, like them, is Man. 
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The path the toiling foot may tread 

Shows not the spirit's goal, 
And work which earns the body's bread 

Need never stain the souL 
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III. 

I LOVED — my love was cast away. 

My agony was strong. 
She wedded — ^and for many a day 

I thought that God was wrong. 



To work, — the only cure for pain ; 

To work, — the Lethfe true ; 
To work I set with might and main, 

And shut my heart's door to. 

Too close ! — I shut out life and air — 
I shut out heat and light — 

I cared not if the day were fair, 
Nor if the stars were bright ; 
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But worked, as one works underground, 

A dull and sullen toil ; 
And when the task was done I found 

My hands were black with soil. 

She died, and then grief lost its smart, 

For love was no more sin ; 
I oped the windows of my heart, 

And let the sunlight in. 

In rush'd the sunlight and the breeze ; 

I saw the glorious skies ; 
And the flood of ancient memories 

Re-gather'd in my eyes. 

I look'd within my heart, and there 

I found my love alive, 
And with the sunlight and the air 

It soon began to thrive. 
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I let it grow — I let it grow — 

I jo/d to feel it stir; 
I thought, perchance she'll see and know 

The love I bear to her. 



Perhaps she will be glad one day 
To have it, when we meet, 

So will I keep it fresh, to lay 
Hereafter at her feet, 



And say, " Behold, from taint secure, 
This heart and love of mine ; 

The love is true, the heart is pure, 
Take them, for they are thine." 



SONNET. 

ON READING OF THE DEATH OF A DANISH OFFICER AT DYBBOL, THREE 
DAYS AFTER HIS MARRIAGE WITH A GIRL OF NINETEEN. 

Alas, now daily am I used to lend 

My ear to tales of blood in battle shed, 

Of niin'd towns, and hamlets strewn with dead, 

Unmoved, and unimpatient of the end. 

The heart is all too small to comprehend 

The sorrow pouring from a "nation's wound ; 

Tis swallowed in the torrent, and is drown'd. 

Yet have I, not for sister nor for friend. 

Shed tears for one, of thousands one, whose tale 

(A maid, three days a wife, a widow now,) 

Is but a drop in that vast overflow. 

For drops can find a way where oceans fail, 

And the world-harden'd heart, I know not how. 

Is touch'd to tears at individual woe. 



SONNET. 



KITS COTY HOUSE. 



A Druidical Remain near Aylesford, Kent. 

Rude relic of rude times ; unburied bones 

Of uncouth superstition long extinct, 

And, happily, in this our land unlinkt 

With modem forms. O weather-beaten stones, 

Christ*s blood has robb'd you of your victims* groans. 

The hill re-echoes now to sounds more blithe, 

Th^ ploughboy's whistle and the whetted scythe. 

And yonder church-bell's bright celestial tones. 

Yet still the four stones stand ! — and let them rest, 

A blank, unnumber'd page of History 

To wayfarers unthinking, but to me 

Memorial of nobler interest, 

Type of a monstrous age by ours outgrown. 

Far as by man the monstrous mastodon. 



THE CHIEF RINGER'S BURIAL. 

A MUFFLED peal, a muffled peaL 

Keep time ! 
With your hands and with your hearts, 

Mind your parts. 

Ring, toll, chime. 
Ring as he would wish to hear you, 
Ring as he were here to cheer you. 

Ring, toll, chime. 



A muffled peal, a muffled peal. 

Keep time ! 
Do him honour with your ringing, 

Sorrow-singing. 
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Ring, toll, chime. 
Out of sorrow joy has birth ; 
Sorrow is but muffled mirth. 

Ring, toll, chime. 



A muffled peal, a muffled peal. 

Keep time ! 
He taught you how to ring a knell, 

Ring his well. 

Ring, toll, chime. 
Ring his knell with solemn beauty ; 
Cast your grief into your duty. 

Ring, toll, chime. 



A muffled peal, a muffled peal. 

Keep time ! 
Make the big bells heaVe and throb, 

Make them sob. 
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Ring, toll, chime. 
Make them sob to-day with sorrow. 
They shall laugh again to-morrow. 

Ring, toll, chime. 



MARRIAGE BELLS. 

The wedding-bells, the wedding-bells, are ringing 

round the room, 
They are singing, ringing, ringing, singing, dancing 

round the room ; 
And the air is rich and fragrant with the scent of 

orange-bloom, 
And my heart iS" dancing with the bells, and joyful 

with perfume. ^ 
O merry bells, O sorry bells, O sorry, merry, bells, 
Of grief and joy divinely mix*d, O rapture-ringing 

bells I 
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O dancing bells, O halting bells, O sobbing, throb- 
bing bells, 

What mystery of mingled glee and sorrow in you 
dwells 1 

The bells reply, " We laugh and cry, our spirits rise 
and sink 1 

With the clamour of each hammer we forge another 
link 

Of that vast chain which binds the world in countless 
coils of love ; 

One end is wound around the world, one grasped in 
heaven above. 



" With grief we start, we rend apart the daughter from 

the mother. 
Divide the father from the son, the sister from the 

brother. 
But out again we ring amain, our grief in laughter 

smother, 
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The love we break from ancient homes we weld into 

another." 
O sadly ringing, gladly ringing, madly ringing bells. 
Of grief and joy divinely mix'd, O rapture-ringing 

bells ! 



AN EVIL SPIRIT. 

I. 

As in a languid trance I lay, 

A dreaminess not of sleep, 
Before my eyes a cloudy troop, 
Fancies and images, group on group, 

Rising out of the Infinite Deep, 
Quivered and pass'd away. 

Fancy on fancy, thought on thought, 
Mean and stately, sober and mad, 
Wise and pitiful, merry and sad. 
They rose and they pass'd away : 

For I was too tired and over-wrought 
To care to bid them stay. 

When lo ! there rose an exquisite thought, 
Which fired me as I lay,— 

H 
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A fiendishly-beautiful, witch-like thought, 
Which seem'd to long to stay, 

And I was so tired and over-wrought 
I could not will it away. 



II. 
Oh, she was beautiful to see. 

This exquisite, devilish, dainty thought. 
She charmed me all too easily 
With her airy grace, 
And her delicate face. 
" Oh let me stay ! " 
I heard her say ; 

" For thou art weary and worn to-day, 
'Twill do no harm to dally and play 
A little while with me." 

" Oh let me stay," I heard her sing, 
With a voice that ever seem'd lingering, lingering, 
And I could not will her away. 
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III. 

Upon my breast her head she laid, 

This exquisite, delicate, dangerous thought 
A little while we dallied and play'd, 

I and that witch-like thought. 
Her fingers loosen'd the knots of care. 
She wiped my wrinkles out with her hair, 

And bathed my weary heart. 

" Angel or Devil, whatever thou art, 
O solace," I cried, " I so long have sought, 
Come closer, come closer, thou exquisite thought." 



IV. 

I gave myself up to the exquisite thought. 

And straight she began to sing 
In a voice that ever seem'd lingering, wandering, 

Gently meandering. 

Hither and thither, 

I cared not whither, 

H 2 
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So sweet was its winding length, 
Singing the song of the land of Youth, 
Where Beauty took the place of Truth, 

And Luxury of Strength. 
And, as I listen'd, over-wrought, 

To the slowly-sweetening strain, 

And felt my heart grow young again 
With the rapture that it brought, 

I cried, " I will no longer wait, 
Oh^ come with thine exquisite song : 

My heart is open — behold the gate ; 
Come in with thine exquisite song." 
(Oh God ! I was tired and over-wrought, 
And scarce knew right from wrong.) 



My blood rose up like a wintry flame 
As the beautiful devil possessed my frame. 



AN EVIL SPIRIT. lOI 



• 



" O fool ! " she cried, like a fiend elate, 
" Resign thyself to me and fate. 

You are weak, and we are strong ; 
Thy vengeance on misfortune wreak, 
Give up thyself to joy and mirth, 
And I will make thee a heaven on earth." 

And again she sang the song. 
And I felt that I was growing weak 

And she was growing strong. 



VI. 

Oh, how I hated and loathed that strain 
As exquisite it rose again. 

Out from my very heart 
But I, alas, was so weak, so weak, 
I strove and struggled in vain to speak, 

My lips refused to part. 
Lost, lost, lost was my strength 
As I listened again to its wandering length, 
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IX. 

C) Jesus, Thou who now, as when 

Foul spirits fled from Magdalen, 

Dost still cast devils out of men ; 

O Thou who by Thyblood hast bought 

()ur prayers before we pray, 

(]rant that that devilish, dainty thought 
For ever have flown away. 



T - — - » ■ 



ODE TO REST. 

Child of Innocence and Love, 

Tenant of the skies above, 
There only resident, 

Since our first parents' eyes. 

By folly rendered wise. 
Beheld thee soaring towards the firmament — 

On music-breathing wings, 
Which like some harp divine of myriad strings 
Made all things listen, still with wonderment. 
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Fast she rose and pass'd away. 
Vain, alas, to weep and pray 

With vaguely outstretched hand ! 
Gone, gone, for ever gone ! 
They feel they are alone, 
And chilly tremors thrill them as they stand. 

The tall palm waves and heaves, 
The winds blow bleakly through the chattering leaves. 
And Desolation shudders through the land. 

Never ah, now, nevermore. 

Shall sweet Rest o*er sea and shore 
Reign, Queen of all the world. 

Loosed from her command, 

War leaps with fiery hand, — 
The battle-flag of Nature is unfurl'd. 

Henceforth all human life 
Is one protracted scene of weary strife, 
\Vhere drums are beat and javelins are hurUd. 
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Lost, unseen, adored delight. 

Rest ! it is for thee they fight, 
Led by Hope's bright ray ; 

Hope — ^like that fickle lamp. 

The meteor of the swamp, 
That leads the nighted traveller astray. 

Ah, how few they are 
Who trust their guidance to the constant star, 
Thy star, bright Faith, and never lose the way ! 

Never, nevermore, O Rest, 

Shall thy mild dominion blest 
Refresh the weary Earth ; 

But still in silver night 

Are heard thy pinions light, 
Lulling the toiler with their holy mirth, — 

Flitting around his bed. 
Or broadly brooding o'er his weary head. 
And scaring from his slumber dreams of dearth. 
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Still the Aged bless thy power, 
Sitting mute at evening hour 
In chimney-comer'd ease ; 
After the day is done, 
When the fight is won, 
. And the hack'd sword depends in idle peace, 
Still doth thy music come. 
To soothe the mourner with its honey'd hum, 
And bid each stormy bosom-beating cease. 

Tiny babe on mother^s breast 
Still sleeps out thy soft bequest 

Of Peace, brought fresh from heaven ; 
The newly 'scaped from Death 
Still draws thy balmy breath, 
And Pain with hollow cheek away is driven ; 

And still the sinner feels 
Thy hand upon him as he slowly steals 
Down the dim aisle, sin-cleansed and forgiven. 
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And the peal of holy bells 

Still the joyful message tells 
Of thee, O heavenly Rest ; 

Close by the scythe of Death, 

Ruthless as Tempest's breath, 
How thou with careful eyelids foUowest, 

And tenderly doth cull 
The stricken flowers so bright and beautiful, 
To bloom for ever, brighter on God's breast 



TWILIGHT.* 

Come hither, Lucy, with thy mother^s smile, 
And sit beside me here a little while, — 

Here, by this widow'd heart. 
From which thou must so soon, alas, depart. 



I dare not think what I shall lose in thee 
Beyond the sweetness of thy company, 

My friend, my daughter-wife. 
The latest tie that binds me still to life. 



A flow'ret blooming from thy mother's grave. 
Thou wert the little hope that courage gave, 

And bid my heart good cheer. 
When all around, below, above, was drear. 



* Reprinted from "Temple Bar." 
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Wan hope had weighed my spirit to the dust 
(As yet, alas, I had not learnt to trust), 

When thou in cradle laid, 
A helpless infant, came unto my aid. 

Thou wert a pledge that I was not forgot, 
Teacher of wisdom, though thou knew'st it not ; 

Who noble deeds had done 
While yet thine own frail life had scarce begun. 

I taught thee all I knew ; thou taughtest more. 
Thy little debt of life was paid before 

Thine inarticulate speech 
Could lisp the lessons that it help'd to teach. 

The innocence that sparkled in thine eyes 
Was Wisdom better far than being wise ; 

And in thy smile was writ 
A purity more powerful than wit. 
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But oh ! thou wert so bright and frail a thing, 
So like a gentle Angel-changeling, 

That I would often fear 
Thou wert too spirit-like to tarry here. 

But Heaven, that tempts not mortals over-much, 
I-»eft thee to pilot me with gentle touch 

Safe past the rocky land 
Whereon my drifting soul was nigh to strand. 

Nay, weep not, child ! I knew it must be so : 

Thy work is done ; *tis good that thou shouldst'go ; 

Nature, and Love, and I, 
Bid iihee depart — albeit with a sigh. 

Thou needs must leave the old man for the boy, 
To find in other life another joy. 

The gre?iter grief to jne 
Is that I must not, cannot follow thee. 
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There swells a mound in yonder sacred field, 
That only grass and storied stones doth )deld, 

Whose sweet yet potent sway 
Forbids my spell-bound footsteps far to stray. 

See ! — ^Though the Sun departs, his Glory stays ; 
The air is dimly bright with golden haze. 

And all things, far and near, 
Glow soft and perfect, beautiful and clear. 

So, though with thee my Present flies for ever. 
The sweetness of the Past shall perish never, 

Till Memor/s soft twilight 
Has lit my spirit to the shades of night. 



SONNET. 

How long shall I, a discontented stream, 
Pursue my angry way o'er troubling stones, 
My music shattered in discordant tones, 
My goaded strength half battered into steam ? 
How long, O Sun, before thy glorious beam, 
Not idly tost in little lights and darks, 
Not frivolously frittered into sparks, 
Rest broad upon me its contented gleam 1 
O for some strong, unsluggish affluent, 
To sweep with me a channel deep and clear, 
And make a noble river, strong to bear, 
Pure to the taste, of odour innocent ; 
Large in its breadth, however brief in length, 
Swifl in its sUence, placid in its strength ! 



SONNET. 

. May, 1864. 

Linger not, Time. Behold, with laughter gay. 
The lusty year, rejoicing in his strength, 
Comes forth to us, for he hath ceased at length 
To mourn for his dead father. Welcome May. 
The new must come, the old must pass away. 
What year was ever yet so full of good, 
That we would bid it linger if we would ! 
What sun so bright that we would bid it stay, 
Like Joshua, to view our victory ! 
Linger not. Time ! but rise on fresher wing. 
New moultfed for the Summers yet to be. 
Leave thy dead plumes as unregarded things. 
And lead us to a nobler history. 
For us, for all, for peasants and for kings. 

I 2 



THE VOW OF ADALBERO.* 

A STORY OF HEATHER GERMANY. 

Part I. 

THE ASSAULT. 
I. 

The Saxon Adalbero, 

He storm*d the Danish height, 
" Now set the spear and bend the bow/' 

He cried, " ye men of might ! 
For Saxon weal, or Saxon woe, 

Doth hang upon the fight" 



Paraphrased aad versified from the original story by De la Motte Fouqu^. 
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11. 

In vain upon the Danish band 

Then nish'd the Saxon men ; 
In vain the shout of " Fatherland " 

Re-echoed through the glen. 
The Danes, they met them hand to hand, 

And drave them back agen. 



IIL 

Then loud did Adalbero cry, 
And caird the Gods to hear, 

That he would bum the castle high 
That did his fathers rear. 

If they would grant him victory, 
Nor count the conquest dear. 



IV. 

Then boldly charged the Saxon band, 

Again uprose the shout. 
And sparks flew off from shield and brand, 
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And bolts, they whizz*d about. 
But firmly still the Danes did stand. 
And put them to the rout 



Then groan'd the chief in great distress, 
" What, will not this suffice 1 

Ye Gods ! but grant our arms success. 
And I will pay the price ; 

My head, if ye our efforts bless. 
Shall fall in sacrifice/* 



. VI. 

Slow to the height the Saxons press, 
For he to them was dear, 

They had no heart to do their best. 
Nor strength to raise a cheer. 

The boldest wavered, and the rest 
Did run for very fear. 
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Part II. 

THE VOW. 
I. 

As one by one the Saxons came 

Unto a little wood, 
Where torn with rage, and grief, and shame, 

Pale Adalbero stood, 
They whispered him, with eyes of blame, 

" On thee alone the blood." 



IL 

He could not brook their blameful glance, 

Nor their chill words, I wis ; 
He stood as one stands in a trance, 

And knows not where he is. 
And still they gazed with eyes askance. 

And said, " You counselled this." 
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III. 

At length, with mighty anguish riven. 

He bare his bosom tore. 
And cried, " O fall, ye bolts of Heaven, 

And smite me to the core. 
Myself, my castle, have I given, 

What can I offer more 1 " 



IV. 

He spake the words with heat and force. 

But they fell dull as lead ; 
Each man stood silent as a corse. 

And silence silence bred, 
Till in the lull his bleeding horse 

Dropt at his feet, stone-dead. 



V. 

Then, holding still the useless rein. 

He low his head did bow ; 
And, while a red, unwholesome stain 
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Spread slowly o*er his brow, 

A sudden blight fell on his brain, 

And he vow*d a fearful vow. 



VI. 

" Take then my all ; my wife Similde 

I'll sacrifice to Thee, 
O God of War ! and our one child. 

For this day's Victory." — 
E'en as he spake, the lightning wild 

Flash'd out most suddenly. 



VII. 

" The Gods reply," the army roar'd. 
As loud the thunder peal'd. 

And brandish'd high the dinted sword, 
And waved the batter'd shield : 

Then — rush'd upon the Danish horde, 
And drave them from the field. 
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IIL 

He look'd around the well-loved place, 

He look'd but never smiled ; 
He did not heed his wife's embrace, 

He frown'd upon his child. 
They fear'd to look upon his face, 

It was so stem and wild. 



IV. 

He push'd his loyal serfs aside, 

And to his castle past ; 
" Disperse, ye vassals all," he cried, 

And barr'd the portal fast 
His daughter by her mother's side 

" Together shrunk," aghast 



V. 

He once to kiss his wife did bow. 
But his teeth were like a vice ; 
He lightly touch'd his daughter's brow, 
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But his lips were cold as ice : 
'ihen cried, "Go, quick, I have a vow. 
Prepare a sacrifice ! " 



VI, 

'J'hcn quickly did his good wife run 

To do her lord's behest ; 
Hut ere the work was fully done 

Fell terror seized her breast 
" The altar see, the victim none 1 " 

She thought, and then— she guess'd. 

VII. 

" A necklace, thy wee throat to deck, 
Thy father brings," she cries. 

And takes a kerchief from her neck 
To blind her baby's eyes ; 

As though her ardour she would check 
To see the promised prize. 
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VIII. 

While patiently the little maid 

Her secret pleasure nurst, 
The mother bare her bosom laid, 

Right ready for the worst ; 
And with her hand a motion made 

That he should strike her first. 



IX. 

Thrice did he raise his savage arm, 

Thrice did his fury cease ; 
He thought, " To do this wicked harm 

The just Gods cannot please." 
The thought fell on him like a balm, 

And gave his spirit ease. 



X. 

But even then o'er hill and lake 

The clamorous thunder peal'd, 
It made the sturdy castle shake 
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Till eveiy turret red'd ; 
As though the Gods did answer make, 
And cried, " The bond is seal'd." 



XL 

" Be quick, delay is worse than death," 

Then cried his noble wife ; 
" Be quick, be quick, no more," she saith, 

" Of this ignoble strife." 
Then Adalbero held his breath. 

And raised the fatal knife. 



XII. 

He raised the steel — ^the lightning flashed ; 

He struck — ^the thunder roar*d ; 
But her milkwhite bosom was not gash'd, 

No bloody torrent pour'd : 
The wrath of heavien the casement crash'd, 

And rush'd upon the sword. 
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XIII. 

Not a single drop of blood was spilt — 

Away the thunders roll ; 
The sword was melted to the hilt, 

But all the three were whole. 
Thus did the Gods absolve the guilt 

Of Adalbero*s souL 



LOVERS BIRTH. 

As when our ready-closfed eyes 

Await in vain the holy seal of sleep, 

When mocking thoughts deride the silence deep, 
And buried cares arise. 



And fight and wrestle in the brain ; 

When old wounds gape, and half-kill'd scorpions 
sting, 

And years their long-forgotten grudges bring 
To pester us again, 
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Until the waking household hums 

With early bustle, and the tread of feet 
Begins to echo down the empty street — 

Rest, unexpected, comes. 

So unexpected, so long-sought, 

Love slid into my heart, and as a wand 
Wielded by some imseen and wizard hand, 

Stiird all the storm of thought 

That raged within, and bid it cease, 

But raised so weird a whirlwind of its own 
I thought my woes were suddenly full-grown, 

Nor heard the step of peace. 

That sudden came, I cannot say 

The when or how, for when my soul had sight 
Again, it only felt it had been night 

And that it now was day, 

K 



SONG. 

Grief Love tumeth into pleasure, 
Poverty to golden treasure, 
Hardest labour into leisure. 



Loads too great for one to bear 

Two can carry high in air, 

They but make them stronger, dear. 

Sorrow cannot love destroy. 
It but strengtheneth its joy, 
Gold is firmer with alloy. 



A PICTURE. 

Beneath a drooping willow tree, 

Within a little boat we sat 

O Love ! how sweet an hour was that 
^Vhen I was all alone with thee. 



Around thy well-loved form the boughs 
Wrapt a green mantle with such care, 
They seem'd to wish to keep thee there 

Their guest, and thus thy form to house, 

With rustic hospitality. 

From cruel gu^t or dangerous draught ; 

Below, a thousand wavelets laughed, 
Like tickled things in infancy, 

K 2 
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Shaking the tangled tissue bright 
Of coloured fancy in the stream, 
Where leaves and boughs $hone in the gleam 

Of variable water-light 

* 

The time, the place, were all our own, 
I think we spoke not overmuch, 
Without one kiss, without one touch. 

We were so happy all alone. 

We saw the feathered sportsman dive, 

With a sudden bright cerulean flash — 
The struggle in the sparkling splash — 

Bird, fish, and water mixed alive. 

We watched the ripple of the tide. 

We watched the shadows and the lights, 
We watched the river's glancing sights, 

Until our thoughts did gleam and glide, 
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Accepting bliss, resigning will, 

Rich with reflections vaguely mixt, 
Of things above securely fixt, 

On with the river, deep and still. 



1 



** A picture merely ! " Be it so ; 
Two lovers underneath a tree, 
Swaying a shallop silently, 

Happy but idle — let it go. 



RESTORED TO SIGHT. 

() BLESSED Eve I O blessed Christmas Eve ! 
When our good Vicai's well-beloved wife 
Beheld her home and husband once again. 

For six long years — for six long, sunless years 
Had day and night to her been dark alike. 
Two thousand suns Had risen unobserved, 
Save by a lighter gUnuner in the dark ; 
Two thousand suns had set without a change, 
Save that the unseen world seem'd darker still. 
And she ^'as one to whom the loss was great 
Be\*ond all estimate, for she loved much : 
Loved — not alone her husband and her babes. 
Her friends and kinsfolk, but the meanest churl 
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That laboured in the village ; and our sight 
Is dearer to us as we love the more. 
Dear to her was the sight of those she loved, 
And dear the open volume of God's love, 
Spread in the sight of all. The sun, the trees. 
The fields, the pools, the rivers, and the rocks : 
No sight was there that was not dear to her. 
For she was gifted with a deeper view 
Than falleth to the common lot of most, 
And looked on Nature with an artist's eye. 

Little by little grew the subtle film, 
And blurr'd the well-known pictures of the day. 
With horror, soften'd by a reverent awe, 
She watch'd her husband's face grow indistinct, 
Her friends, her little children, fade away, 
Until they vanish'd in the thronging mist. 

At first it seem'd to her a living death, 
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This dim, strange, idle life without a sun ; 
A useless life, half prison and half tomb, 
Where she had nought to do but sit and hear 
Her duties done by others ; but ere long 
The feeble struggles of a babe to be, 
One, as herself, in darkness but alive. 
And growing to a destiny unknown 
To aught but Him who gives and takes away, 
Recall'd her to the world, to which she scarce 
Had seembd to belong since she was blind. 

She wept not till her little one was bom ; 
But when she felt the little downy head 
Heave on her pillowy breast, and the warm lips. 
The warm, soft, dewy lips about her breast, 
The torrent of her heart pour'd through her eyes. 
And she thank'd Heaven with her sightless orbs. 

Ere long the power taken from one sense 
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(For SO the compensating law provides) 
Stole slowly to the others. On her hands 
Warm works of winter comfort for the poor 
Grew, as by magic. With her ears she told 
Each footstep, when no eye was keen enough 
To pierce the distance where the comer m6ved ; 
Silence to her was so instinct with sound. 
She seem'd to gather knowledge from her heart, 
And colour was translated by her touch. 

But still her life seem'd often but a dream 
In those long years of darkness, where no face 
Save one of fancy or of memory came — 
A dream of a strange world, yet like to that 
In which she once had lived — a world of shades 
Where spirits minister'd ; and ever more 
She wondered (though no hope was given to her 
By friend or those whose duty was to know) 
What time she should emerge into the light. 
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The hope was strong within her it would come. 
And often in the night she stretch'd an arm, 
And o*er her husband's brow with delicate touch 
Lingering, felt every line, conjecturing 
The change that Time was working in his face^ 
And kept a careful index in her heart 
That she might not be startled when she saw. 
Too would she charge her little. unseen babes, 
Amy and Ethel, stand beside her chair, 
Bidding them strain their utmost to be tall, 
And with a thoughtful hand on either head 
Decide the higher, that she might not fail 
To recognise them when her sight returned. 

Three babes were bom to her when she was blind, 
But one, a boy, had died, A bitter grief 
That pre/d upon her, for still strong in hope 
That her lost sight would, ere she died, return, 
But weak with sorrow and her feebler health, 
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She sat and fretted, saying in her heart 
" For this, indeed, I know not any cure : 
To lose a babe whom I have never seen, 
How shall I know him when we meet ? " 



But years 
Had come and gone, and even in her mind 
That hope was but a casual visitant. 
By Resignation treated as a guest, 
Until it chanced, a little ere we write, 
Seeking sweet change beneath a friendly roof, 
She met with one who all a lengthened life 
Had spent in study of the human sight. 
And he, with one glance of his learned eye, 
Proclaimed the time was come when she might see 
If treated skilfully, and he had ask'd 
To try his skill, and, she consenting, had 
With quick precision of his practised strength, 
Severed the silken cord which bound her sight, 
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And left her eyes uninjured — ^and she saw. 

Thus came the news unto her husband, writ 
Not by herself (her new sight was weak yet. 
And needed twilight feeding for a while), 
But th* envelope stood in her well-known hand. 
One written long ago, by chance preserved, 
Now useful as a herald of the news. 
" Dearest on earth," ('twas thus the letter ran) 
" Forgive me for one secret, last and first, 
Kept only lest the trial should have failed. 
And you had been the sadder, knowing all." 
Then followed thanks to God for his great gift 
Restored, and then to him whose hand He used, 
(Who, when she asked, in tremor, awkwardly, 
Hearing that he departed for the East, 
What recompense he judged as vast enough. 
What price sufficient for his priceless boon, 
Had, gently playing with her trembling words. 
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Replied, " A priceless boon ! Let it be then 
Without a price," and left her in the dusk,) 
And thus concluded, " Oh my love, I come — 
On the blest eve I come — to see thy face. 
But hurry not to meet me on the lawn, 
And let my footstep climb the stair alone, 
For I would see thee as I oft have seen 
Thee sitting, when I saw, and in my dreams 
Since I have not seen, sitting by the fire. 
With all I know about thee. Let the books 
Retain their ancient order on the shelves, 
The bow-pots and my sketches on the wall, 
Let there be nothing that I have not seen ; 
My eyes are hungry for that ancient sight — 
Methinks that they would fail if aught were changed, 
Let there be nothing new, except my babes — 
And I would see them sitting on thy knees, 
As I have often pictured in the dusk — 
Be thus when I stand at the opened door," 
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She Stood as she had writ that she would stand, 
. And saw what she had pray*d that she might see ; — 
Her husband seated in the well-worn chair, 
With those long dreamed-of babes with wistful eyes 
On either knee, watching the opening door. 
Half fearful that their mother with her eyes 
Had gain'd new shape, new features, and was changed. 

Awhile her heart was captive to her eyes, 
Her arms, that long'd to find their resting place 
Around her husband's neck, the lips that yeam'd 
To kiss her new-found children, even the tears 
Which like a sudden host besieged her eyes 
Stood spell'd. She gazed upon her husband's face. 
And wonder'd that he seem'd so little changed, 
Not with the wintry face and frozen hair 
That she had dreamt of. On her children next — ' 
She knew 'twas Ethel by the bolder brow, 
And Amy by the mole upon the lip — 
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Even then not sated was her hungry gaze, 
But ranged around the room, remembering, — 
The table and its shadow cast above — 
All-quivering, like a curtain in the wind. 
The ancient teaboard and the ancient cups, 
The busy kettle prodigal of steam, 
The bow-pots and her sketches on the wall. 
The favourite books arranged in order old. 
And all things deck'd with holly and with yew. 
While the three sat still like a marble group. 

To her it seem'd a moment, but to him 
A year, before the little punctual bird, 
That lodged up in the turret of the clock 
They bought at Baden in their honeymoon, 
Open'd its tiny casement suddenly, 
And sung a cheery " Cuckoo." Then the charm 
Was broken, and heart flew fluttering to heart. 
She soon was seated in her husband's chair, 
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With her new children clustering at her knee, 
Asking strange things, with pretty ignorance 
Of her new eyes. The younger, Amy, wished 
That she had had them blue, she liked blue best, 
At which her sister said, " She liked blue eyes," 
But, with a little sigh of wisdom great, 
Added, that "she supposed they were too dear, 
And after all the great thing was to see." 

The mother, with her heart too full to smile. 
Hugged both the dear depreciators close. 
The while her eldest daughter, who had come 
With her, and had been with her through it all, 
Sat at her feet ; and at the opened door, 
With dewy eyes, half fearing- to approach. 
The nurse who nursed them all, aye, even her. 
Her darling mistress, and had seen her eyes 
Blink at the dawn of life, stood in suspense, 
Her face an unborn exclamation. 
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Sweet 
And solemn through the starlit Christmas air, 
As though their hearts an outward echo found, 
There rose the season's carol, of the Birth 
Of Him who giveth sight unto the blind. 



MY FRIEND. 

Though he is fond of sports athletic 

And loves old English cheer, 
While I am weakly and ascetic 

And hate the sight of beer, 
Though our tastes are different as can be, 

He stalwart and I slim, 
I know that he is a friend to me 

And I am a friend to him. 



His laugh is loud and his talk is funny, 
/ sneer at a jest with spleen ; 

He is open-handed, free with Ms money, 
While I am stingy and mean ; 
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But let him be ever so full of glee, 
And let me be ever so grim, 

I know that he is a friend to me 
And I am a friend to him. 



He loves to live by the open shore, 

And I in a crowded city ; 
He looks on me with a kind of awe, 

And I on him with pity ; 
He never my wishes appears to see, 

And I never regard his whim ; 
But he knows that he can depend on me 

And I can depend on him. 



We seldom meet but once in a year, 

And on that single night 
He laughs his laugh and I si;ieer my sneer, 

Until we quarrel outright 
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MY FRIEND. 



But though we seldom or never agree. 
Should a cloud my pathway dim, 

I know that he'd do what he could for me- 
And I'd do the same for him. 






SONG. 



Iff- 



I AM fallen in love with pain, 

Such treachery lurks in delight, 
Then leave me alone to the wind and the rain. 

Alone to the starless night : 
Alone to the starless night, 

Where the willow is tearing her hair, 
Where the aspen is white with a shivering fright, 

And the poplar-tree writhes in despair. 
Shall I whimper that I am betray'd 

By a fickle appearance of rest 1 
That the hopes which the morning so tenderly sway'd 

Are flung like the birds from their nest ? 
Not I. There is music in pain. 

More deep than the songs of delight ; 
Then leave me alone with the wind and the rain, 

Alone with the starless night. 



UNDER THE OAK. 

The moon rises red in the mist o'er the sea. 

Two talk beneath an old oak tree. 

She feels hopes rise which she thought were fled. 

She bums with a love which she thought was dead. 

Lowly whispering, arm in arm. 

Now, Saints I preserve that wife from harm ! 

The moon hangs orange above the mist ; 

They linger still at the dangerous tryst. 

He talks of a time that is past and gone. 

Of an eve when they were alone, alone. 

" She gave him a rose her bosom had prest ; " 

He plucks the crumpled bloom from his breast. 
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The moon slips in behind a cloud. 

His manner is wild and his voice is loud ; 

He raves of a heart which is sear'd with strife, 

Of a broken purpose, a wasted life ; 

A tear falls on her snow-white dress. 

O Pity ! help the votaress ! 

The moon leaps forth from its dully sheath 

As he talks so hissingly under his breath 

Of a husband old and mean and sour. 

Who loved her money and married her dower : 

" Twere little to break so unholy a vow." 

But she starts from his side like a bolt from a bow« 



The guilty man slinks back to his den. 

" O God, that such power be given to men ! 

That passion, brute passion, to love is so kin ! 

That pity, blest pity, should tempt to sin. 

O God," she cries, " that my heart's own bloom 

Must wither away in a sunless room ! " 
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The moon is silver-bright over the sea ; 

She leaves the gloom of the old oak tree. 

She turns her face to the tranquil skies, 

And drinks the white light with her thu^ty eyes ; 

She drinks the cool air with her thirsty breath 

As one that awakes from a dream of death. 



The quiet of night sinks deep in her soul, 

She feels God's hand in the still control. 

" Forgive me," she murmurs, " if for one hour 

I cherished a weed for my heart's own flower ; 

With the world below and Thee above. 

There is more than enough for a woman to love." 



SONNET. 



BIB JOHN FRANKLIN. 



" Brave Pioneer of Science, rest in peace, 
Dead on thy field of glory. No soft beU 

Throbs through the trembling air thy sorrowful knell, 

No native earth enwraps thy bones." Oh, cease, 

Weak hearts, from plaining, for from his decease 

Have mighty men arisen, as though his end 

Had been his life's executor, the friend 

Of knowledge and the foe of soulless ease. 

Be it his glory that he was bewept 

By all the world, though each man was his heir ! 

Weep then no more, but with the wealth he left 

Win the great battle he so nearly won. 

So shall he rest in peace, while the slow years 

Urge round the seasons till a stronger sun 

Shall melt the heartless icebergs into tears. 



WITHIN THE THRESHOLD. 

That Love is fuU of jealous fears. 
Is true of all, however fond, 
Who dare not foUow Love beyond 

The threshold, wet with tears. 

There, torn athwart with Love and Doubt, 
Had one but said thou lovedst me not, 
Or lovedst another, fiery hot 

My red soul had flashed out, 

And made a sunset of my face ; 
Then died away, till heat and light 
Forsook it, and a starless night 

Took chillily their place. 
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Nay, even when thou whisperedst " yes," 

Not all at once did I believe ; 

" For," said I, " hearts themselves deceive, 
The purer, none the less/' 

And had another whispered then, 
Thy heart was not thine own to give, 
I would have smit him, as I live. 

Were he the best of men. 



But, O my Love ! not now, not now- 



Such words can vex me now no more ; 
With half a smile I'd pass them o*er. 
And kiss thee on the brow, 

And on the lips, and press thee near. 
As the one gift that most I prize, 
And look into thy bonny eyes 

Without a single fear. 
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I hoped — ^I felt — ^thou toldst me — so, 
But still it rabed its Hydra-head 
That Jealousy, which now is dead. 

For now, O Love, I know ! 



SONG. 

Oh, I have met with many 
More beautiful than thou, 

But never looked on any 
Whom I could love till now. 



To me of aU God's creatures 
Thou hast the sweetest face, 

But 'tis not for thy features. 
It is not for thy grace. 

Not for thine innocent wiles, love, 
Not for thy gentle sighs ; 

It is not for thy smiles, love, 
It is not for thine eyes. 
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Thy voice hath power to please, love, 
Thy step can lightly fall ; 

But I love thee not for these, love. 
Although I love them all. 

For thy sake I love them, love, 
I love not thee for theirs, 

For more I love the stem, love. 
Than the blossom that it bears. 



For flowers and fruit decay, love, 
But trees and plants live on ; 

And I'll love thee as to-day, love. 
When all thy charms are gone. 






SONNET. 

TO W. J. L. 

Friend of my riper youth, whose love affords 

A happiness long look'd for, never known ; 

In my life's gradual arch another stone 

To aid its curve ambitious heavenwardis. 

My mind was bound with egotistic cords, 

A prisoner well content in ignorance, ' 

And glorying in a numb, delightful trance, 

Until to thee I show'd the cherish'd hoards 

That I alone had look'd at till I loved. 

Then — when I saw no gesture of surprise. 

And heard thy voice, calm, truthful, and tinmoved, 

I learnt to look upon them with thine eyes. 

And half the fond deceit was quickly proved ; 

Wiser through thee, I know I am not wise. 



SONNET. 



CHANCB AND CBNIUS. 



To the musician oft a mis-struck note 

Suggests a Inighter strain of harmony ; 

His fingers vex'd by fickle Memory, 

To tunes unheard and airs of Fancy float. 

Poets invent when they but mean to quote, 

And wandering in search of some rare rhyme, 

Burst upon sudden beams of thought sublime, 

Where each word glistens like a sunlit mote. 

A warrior by an apt and sudden move, 

Turns evil fortune into victory — 

An Artist on a painting he doth love. 

Dashes a drop of unintended dye, 

And lo ! the different hues commingling prove 

A tint of glory to his raptured eye. 



A CONTRAST. 



A FRAGMBNT. 



Two lovely women walked beneath the limes, 
Sisters, but different as distant climes. 
The fairer with a soft elastic tread, 
And gentle swaying of a flaxen head, 
Kept time to the sweet music of the verse 
She read, (a happy tale, in which no curse 
Followed a random shot of Cupid's bow,) 
Her features kindled with the rosy glow 
Of young imagination, pure and bright 
As it would have the world. 



With looks of light, 
Squandered upon the simple country scene. 
The sister paced, majestic as a queen, 

M 
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A fiery beauty, bom and bred in Spain, 

And longing for the orange groves again. 

With bright impatience here and there she roved, 

Scorning the quiet which her sister loved. 

Now statue-still, now wandering afar. 

Starting the echoes with her light guitar. 

Like some bright spirit banish'd from her star. 

" O sister, sister. Donna Clara I look, 
Here am I at your service, here the book 
Finish'd. It's charming. All comes right at last" 
And as she spoke, she nimbly ran and cast 
Her arm and caught her sister. "Come," she cried, 
" And listen how Mathilde became a bride." 
** Nay, Rose," the other cried, " I like her not. 
Your weak ideal lamb without a spot. 
Your would-be suicide of Prudery, 
Who thinks it right to pine away and die, 
Your silly virgin, who lets slip the prize 
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Of life, when she might win it with her eyes." 
" Nay, but she does not die," the other said ; 
" Come, listen, you shall listen," and she- read. 

[The book she read was of a story old, 
" Half legend, half historic," virgin gold, 
Found by a modem poet, who had tum'd 
The metal to his use, and by it eam'd 
A fame; for he had left its purity 
All unalloyed, and swa/d it in the sea 
Of his deep mind, until its angles rough 
Wfere smoothed to shapeliness, smooth'd just enough 
To suit the finer touch of modem time ; 
And little sharp-cut gems of choicest rhyme 
He next inset with art, till it became 
The thing of glory which had earned him feme.] 

// chanced one day the gentle maid Mathilde 
WaWd all alone^ the image of the Prince 
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Still living in her sights his stately step 
Still echoing in her ear y for he had pass' d 
A minute since adown the glade, and still 
The boughs were slowly swaying where hepass'd. 
And as she walHd she mused, and thus she mused: 
" Would he were happy 1 When shoUl that dear smile 
That makes the fitful sunshine of my life 
Gleam once again upon my shadowy pcUh t 
O selfish /, that think but of myself 
• For I should only dim his lustre — I, 
A poor^ unfriended, humble little thing. 
Whom all would mock and call the worthless weed 
That he had stoofd to pluck from out the mire. 
To bear the envy of a baffled court 
Were hard enough, but oh 1 to be a shame 
To him, to him 1 — no, let me live alone; 
He still shaM be my sun until I dieJ^ 



She scarcefy knew she spoke the words aloud; 
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She had begun in thought^ but passion urged 
Her feelings to an utterance^ and she stood 
With blushing cheek and little hands fast clench d 
When, looking through her tears, she saw the Prince, 



" How noWy^ he said, " who is this little bird 
That I have caught in trespass f Would you were 
A bird, that I might take and prison you 
Within my aviary,^* And speaking thus, 
He took her captive by the arms, as though 
She were a bird held fluttering by the wing. 
He held her hard, although she tried to fly, 
And sooth d her with a thousand gentle words. 
Until her speech returhd, and then they walhd 
Together on and on, through branching trees. 
And winding ways, and leafy labyrinths. 
In one sweet flow of converse, like a dream. 
Until the Palace turrets, scarcely seen, 
Gleanid in the distance, touch d with dying goid, 
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And all the land was full of whisperings. 

And then he told her how her soul had spoken 

Its musings unintended to his ear^ 

AndfilTd his soul with deathless love for her. 

And swore he could be happy but with her. 

And then she shook her heady and thrice she sigNdy 

And whispered something that he could not hear^ 

And fell upon his breast^ and wept. And then 

Tliey traced their footsteps bctck through branching frees, 

And winding ways^ and leafy labyrinths. 

In silence, sweet, unbroken, like a dream. 

Until, surprised, they found the Palace reach d. 

Next mom the Prince bid cUl the nobles come 
To do low homage to the Queen Mathilde, 
And still it is a saying in the land 
That Envy died heart-broken at her smile. 

Bright Clara listened silent, but a smile 
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Was peeping from her dimples all the while, 
And at the close she shook her head and cried, 
" *Twas after all a chance she had not died. 
Methinks she show*d her wisdom not to try 
And waste her power amid a galaxy 
Of brighter eyes. 'Tis sweet indeed to think 
Of all that love held trembling on the brink, 
And gushing unobserved ; or was she sly, 
And had an inkling that the Prince was by 1 
I say it was a chance she had not died. 
A foolish h)rpocrite was she to hide 
The flame that burnt her heart to ashes. Why 
From one half-armfed boy thus turn and fly, 
Nor dare "to meet him boldly in the field, 
Where, if 'tis brave to fight, 'tis sweet to yield ? 
Stay, hear me now, a song of southern lands, 
Where Nature prompt obedience commands. 
Too prompt perchance ; perhaps the Poet's wing 
Too boldly flies : they should be bold who sing. 
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SONG.* 

IV ho caUs me hold btcause I won my love, 

And did notpitu^ 
And waste my life with secret pain, hut strove 

To make him mine f 

I used no art ; ^twas Natures sdfthat taught 

My eye to speak. 
And bid the burning blush to paint unsought 

My flashing cheeks 

That made my voice to tremble when I btd 

My love * Good bye,"* 
So weak that every other sound was hid. 

Except a siglu 

O was it wrong to use the truth I kn^w. 

That hearts are moved. 
And spring warm-struck with life and love anew. 

By being loved. 

One night there came a tear, that big and loth 

Stole ^neath my brow. 
*Twcu thus I won my hearths own heart, and both 

Are happy now." 

* Reprinted from "Temple Bar." 
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A pause succeeded, while the other read, 
Or seem'd to read. At last she tum*d and said, 
Gently, " O Clara, would you had been bom 
And bred in England, then those words of scorn 
At maiden modesty had perished ere 
They left your lips. It is a purer air 
We breathe, though colder than that passionate clime 
Where girls are women, e'en in summer-time, 
As fruit half-withered." Still, with sadder brow, 
As one who felt reproach, she answered now, 
." I know not what I am. Unused to gaze 
Upon myself, but fashioned much by praise. 
Little by blame, I feel that I am one 
Who acts a part as I have seen it done. 
With scarce an instinct or a feeling true, 
Whose very impulses are echoes too; 
And when I strive to peer this mist of art 
To where my nature lies hid in my heart, 
I pause, confounded with a puzzled sense 
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Of fear, of danger, and of ignorance." 

The fairer murmured "Patience !" "I have none !" 

Quick came the answer, " Freely this I own; 

A land of sullen skies and chilly air' 

Alone could find so cold a beauty fair ; 

It is an English virtue, little known 

WKere skies are puiple." 

Liquid sorrow shone, 
Bright in her sister's eyes. " It is too true," 
She said, " you have no patience ; this the clue 
That leads to all your wild inconstancy. 
Patience is Nature's lesson : bush and tree 
Hide their green feelings till the call of Spring 
Makes the sap leap within the inmost ring, 
And all the tender leaflings hurry forth. 
The headlong torrent, ice-bound in the North, 
Waits grandly patient till the Sun in smiles 
Shines its dismissal E'en in southern isles 
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The small green grape awaits the ripening ray, 
Silent and sour; and should the sunny day 
Be cover'd out by leaves, with unwann'd heart 
It withers." 



Ready-aim'd, a diamond dart 
Glisten'd in Clara's eyes; sudden it fiash'd : 
" Think you," she cried, ** to see me shrink abash'd 
At lessons drawn from things that cannot throb 
With passion, weep a tear, or heave a sob ? 
Could the bound streamlet feel like I or you, 
'Twould weep itself away in passionate dew ; 
Were I those grapes you speak oi, hid from day, 
I'd bribe the snails to gnaw the leaves away 
That came betwixt me and my sim." She stopp'd, 
And laugh'd a sudden peal, which sudden dropp'd, 
Her face fell, and she said in voice subdued, 
" O my sweet sister, think me not too rude 
Because I am not English^ nor too bold 
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Because I love the sun and hate the cold. 
Your wa)rs I love, but not as ways for me; 
Your soil is good, but not for*foreign tree. 
Rest we content ; your cold-bright Saxon hair 
Upon my brow no felser look would wear 
Than your sweet manners grafted upon mine : 
Be thou content with them as I with thine." 



SONG TO PEACE. 

Now tears of evening weep away the drouth, 
The harebell quivers in the cannon's mouth, 
Light-hearted breezes hurry from the south. 

Oh, welcome, Peace, thou dear, divine exile I 
Thy mute mouth parted to a silver smile, 
Without reproach returning to our isle. 

As dear as shady covert to the dove, 

As midnight to the stars that shine above, 

As union to the souls of those who love. 
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Fear not thy fiery foe, so dark and tall, 

Wild War, thy spendthrift son, who squanders all, 

For he is dead, and blood-red in his palL 

Rich juices gushing from its fruity store,. 
Thy weary ship is wedded to the shore, 
Oh, linger, Peace, and wander now no more. 



POSTHUMOUS. 

Welcome, oh, welcome dear, home to my breast, 
My heart was all empty, and longed for a guest ; 
Enter my birdie, and make it thy nest, 

Flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone. 
Eyes of violet, cheeks of rose. 
On her brow the lily blows. 
Look how my baby-garden grows ! 

Sleep, my pretty one, all mine own. 

We will be merry, my baby and I, 
Two can laugh where one would sigh ; 
Two can live, where one would die. 

Flesh of my flesh and bone pf my bone. 
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Twin little hands and twin little feet, 
Soft little breath so warm and sweet, 
Five little senses, all complete. 

Sleep, my pretty one, all mine own. 

Others may quarrel, but we will agree ; 
Ofhers grow weary, but not so we ; 
Life is all new for my baby and me. 

Flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone. 
Thou art my baby, and I will be thine, 
1*11 be thy plaything, and thou shalt be mine, 
My laughter-beird coral, my toy divine. 

Sleep, my pretty one, all'mine own. 



SONNET. 

Trust me in all, for all my will is thine 
To serve thee in all things most faithfully; 
Thy henchman, asking for no nobler fee 
Than that, same trust, which I repay with mine. 
Trust me, but trust me not as aught divine ; 
Trust me with eyes wide open to all ill, 
Giving thy faith, but keeping fast thy will. 
Lest in one evil scheme we both combine. 
Trust me as honest, knowing I am weak. 
Stronger, but yet as much in need of aid, 
Losing no step thro' faith, and not afraid 
To say, " We shall not find there what we seek." 
Lean on me, love, but not so utterly 
That if I stumble, thou shouldst helpless be. 
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